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ANY times have we heard that 

“birds of a feather flock together.” 
Another way to put it is, “A man is 
known by the company he keeps.” There 
is a great deal of truth in these old 
sayings. A person tends to be like the 
gang or the group with which he runs, 
plays, or works. 

If one has the good fortune to associ- 
ate with friends who are in many ways 
superior to him, it is the easy, natural 
thing for him to move upward, but if one 
chooses evil, indolent or irresponsible 
companions he is almost certain to slide 
toward lower levels of conduct. 

These facts about the effects of friend- 
ships are so well-known that it may seem 
a waste of time to discuss them. It is 
true, however, that many people give 
almost no thought to the choice of their 
friends or associates. 

I shall not undertake to make a long 
list of rules which should be followed 
in choosing friends, but here are a few 
suggestions: 

Don’t be snobbish. By no means 
should one shun a fellow student because 
he is poor and hasn’t much to spend. 
There are many students of limited 
means and, on the whole, they are as 
worthy as anyone else. By avoiding a 
person simply because he hasn’t much 
to spend, you will hurt both him and 
yourself, 

Make no special effort to associate 
with those who are financially better 
off than you are. Join such people in 
friendship if it seems the sensible thing 
to do, but don’t try to spend as much 
as they do. Trying to keep up with 
others causes much unhappiness. 

It will be helpful in many ways to have 
friends whose interests are similar to 
your own; who like the same games, 
books or hobbies. But do not hold too 
closely to this rule. You may enjoy 
the variety which comes from associa- 
tion with people, 
many of whose in- 
terests and enthusi- 
asms are very dif- 
ferent from yours. 
One should always 
be seeking to 
broaden his_hori- 
zons, and a person 
can often achieve 
that result through 
variety in his asso- 
ciations. 

Seek the friendship of those who seem 
to be loyal to their friends. Do not 
associate closely with those who gossip 
and who say unkind things about people 
they know. 

You may have a relatively small num- 
ber of close, personal friends, but be 
friendly and sociable with al] your ac- 
quaintances. A friendly smile, a cordial 
word, will cost you nothing and it will 
help to promote a good spirit. 

Once you have found a friend, stand 
by him. Do not support him if he does 
something actually wrong, but do not 
be unsympathetic in your criticism. 
Judge him, not by his worst mistakes, 
but by his day-to-day conduct. Remem- 
ber always this Shakespearean advice: 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 

“Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel.” 


Walter E. Myer 














WERNER IN CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


WILL THE UNITED NATIONS eventually become a world government? 


World Federation? 


Numerous Plans for Forming Union Stronger than Present UN 


Are Being Studied by Congress and Other Groups 


ENATOR Estes Kefauver of Ten- 

nessee wants President Truman to 
invite the original sponsors of the 
North Atlantic Pact to meet and look 
into the possibilities of forming an At- 
lantic Union. The countries to which 
he refers are the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 
Other nations might be asked to join 
later. 

Under the plan, the members of 
the Union would have a common con- 
stitution and citizenship. They would 
all use the same kind of money, and 
would have a single defense force for 
all. 

The Atlantic Union proposal, now 
under study by Congress, is but one of 
a number of plans that have recently 
been advanced for setting up strong 
international machinery to keep world 
peace. Nearly one third of our con- 
gressmen are sponsoring resolutions 
along these general lines. Most pro- 
posals have as their final aim either 
a drastic revision of the United Na- 
tions or the establishment of a world 
government. 

The widespread support of ‘such 
measures in Congress indicates that 
our lawmakers are increasingly con- 
cerned over the future. They know 
that we cannot feel safe until there is 


effective international control of 
atomic weapons. At the same time, 
many of our legislators believe that 
the United Nations, in its present 
form, has proved incapable of coping 
with the situation. New and drastic 
steps are necessary, it is held, if we 
are to avert another terrible war. 

In addition to the Atlantic Union 
proposal, a number of other plans are 
being studied. Although they vary 
widely, all would try to bring about en- 
forced law and order in the world. 

A proposal advanced by Senator 
Charles Tobey of New Hampshire 
would have Congress put itself on 
record for strengthening the United 
Nations. The UN would be developed 
into a world federation with sufficient 
power to keep peace and prevent 
aggression. 

Senators Elbert Thomas of Utah and 
Paul Douglas of Illinois are among 
the legislators backing a plan to re- 
vise the UN Charter. Under this pro- 
posal, a single nation would no longer 
be able to block action through the 
veto. Instead, the UN would be able 
to act if two thirds of the General 
Assembly—including three of the Big 
Five powers—were-in agreement. 

Still another plan, sponsored by 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Management and 
Labor Conflicts 


Ways Are Sought To Prevent 
Industrial Disputes of 
Critical Nature 


NE of the most serious problems 

faced by our nation, or by any 
democracy, is that of keeping indus- 
trial disputes from developing into 
strikes which paralyze the country’s 
business life. Dictatorial governments 
can prevent crippling strikes by riding 
roughshod over laborers or employers 
or both. But in a nation where pri- 
vate individuals and groups have 
rights that must be respected, the 
task of avoiding costly work stop- 
pages is difficult indeed. 

News headlines are constantly re- 
minding us that our nation has not 
yet found a satisfactory way of han- 
dling this problem. Coal, steel, tele- 
phone, automobile, and railway strikes 
are among the many that have plagued 
the United States in recent years. 
When work stoppages continue for 
any length of time in such vital in- 
dustries as these, they do serious 
damage to the country as a whole and 
are costly to all concerned. 

Labor, management, and the gov- 
ernment have, it is true, made a great 
deal of progress in developing methods 
of settling labor disputes peacefully. 
Many such disputes are ended around 
the conference table and without 
resort to a strike. But, from time to 
time, big strikes do occur. 

If a work stoppage takes place, and 
if it threatens to cause a national or 
local emergency, then government au- 
thorities generally “get tough” and 
end it by any means at their disposal. 
An early example was in 1894, when 
President Grover Cleveland used fed- 
eral troops in an effort to break a 
railway strike. 

In 1919 there was a police strike in 
Boston. Calvin Coolidge, who was 
then Governor of Massachusetts and 
who later became President, broke it 

(Concluded on page 6) 








FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
ARE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES cords 
that harnper effective operation of our 
country? This cartoonist thinks they are. 
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“One World” 


(Concluded from page 1) 


and others, calls for various reforms 
in the United Nations. If these are 
not carried out, the measure proposes 
that an international police force be 
established by the Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

These are a few of the varied ap- 
proaches that are being made toward 
a “super-government.” Since so many 
of our lawmakers are sponsoring bills 
of one kind or another to deal with 
the matter, it might seem that at least 
one of these bills is certain to be 
passed. 

Such, though, is not necessarily the 
case. Recent hearings before congres- 
sional committees indicate that many 
members of Congress and Americans 
in general are not ready to accept an 
international state with the power to 
make laws which nations would have to 
obey. They state their case as force- 
fully as do advocates of such plans. 
Before going into the arguments pro 
and con, however, let us get a clearer 
picture in our minds of the various 
plans which are being promoted. 

The differences among these meas- 
ures are not over the goals which their 
sponsors are seeking. All the pro- 
posals are concerned with building a 
firm foundation for peace. They dis- 
agree, though, as to the best way to 
reach that goal. At one extreme are 
those who say the answer is world gov- 
ernment. At the other extreme are 
those who rely on existing interna- 
tional organizations. 

Generally speaking, those people 
who want to see a world state estab- 
lished believe that it should have a law- 
making body, a court, a president, and 
a police force. The world legislature 
and chief executive would probably be 
elected by the people of all nations, 
while the members of the court would 

_very likely be appointed. Military 

personnel from the various member 
countries would make up the police 
force. 

This world state would presumably 
control the development of the hydro- 
gen and atomic bombs as well as other 
weapons, and would determine the size 


HARRIS @ EWING 
REPRESENTATIVE Lawrence Smith, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, opposes efforts 
to set up a world government at this time 


of the member nations’ military forces. 
It would set up agencies to develop 
the earth’s resources, regulate com- 
merce, and handle problems that affect 
the relations between countries. Each 
nation would handle its own internal 
problems in much the same way as the 
states in our Union deal with their 
individual problems. 

Many persons believe that a central 
governing body for the world must be 


set up immediately, if we are to avoid 
World War III. They point to the 
failure of the United Nations in such 
matters as controlling atomic power 
and setting up a world military force. 
And even where the UN members 
have been able to agree, they say, the 
organization has often had difficulty 
in enforcing its decisions. 

Supporters of the over-all state com- 
pare the world as it is under the 
United Nations with America as it 
was under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Continental Congress set 
up by the Articles had practically none 
of the powers that a government must 
have to deal with national issues. As 
a result, the 13 states followed their 
own paths. They established barriers 
to keep out goods from the others. 
The central government could not even 
raise money to finance itself. Circum- 
stances soon showed that such an 
arrangement would not work. A 
stronger Union was set up under the 
Constitution. 

The UN, the supporters of world 
government say, is no stronger than 
the Continental Congress was. It can- 
not make binding laws. It can only 
recommend a course of action to its 
members. If they do not choose to 
follow the recommendations that are 
made, there is nothing the United Na- 
tions can do. 

If we are to deal effectively with the 
basic problems that are troubling the 
world today, we must have a central 
state—say the supporters of world 
government—that can legislate on 
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REPRESENTATIVE Clare Hoffman, Re- 
publican of Michigan, thinks the world 
is not yet ready for a global federation 


controversial matters and can enforce 
its laws. 

In replying to these arguments, 
those who oppose the immediate estab- 
lishment of a world state say, first of 
all, that the world today cannot be 
compared with the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation. The 
13 states, they say, had a common 
background. Their people spoke the 
same language, and they had the same 
legal systems. For the most part, 
the people came to this new land in 
search of freedom. 

The situation in the world as a 
whole, it is pointed out, is very differ- 
ent. The nations have no common 
languages and laws. Only the people 
of northern Europe, of the United 
States, and of some of the British 
dominions have had long experience 
in self-government. Millions of indi- 
viduals in Asia, Africa, and South 
America have not learned the obliga- 
tions and benefits that arise from polit- 
ical freedom. They have always, or 
mostly, been governed by dictator- 
ships. 

There is no reason to believe, it is 
argued, that these people could be ef- 


fective voters in a world government 


without having learned what democ- 
racy means. In our own country this 
form of government has been prac- 
ticed for more than 150 years. Even 
so, we have not yet learned to deal 
with all problems successfully—with 
such issues as industrial disputes, for 
example. These problems, it is held, 
would be greatly magnified in a world 
government. 

Those who think it would be im- 
possible to set up a world state im- 
mediately point further to the fact 
that agreement on the kind of govern- 
ment to be established would be im- 
possible to achieve. Americans who 
advocate a world state want a demo- 
cratic structure in which the people 
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SENATOR KEFAUVER, Democrat of 
Tennessee, sponsors a bill calling for an 
Atlantic Union of democratic nations 


of the world would make decisions 
through their representatives. The 
Russians, on the other hand, would 
insist upon a Communist dictatorship 
controlled by a small group at the top. 

“As a practical matter,” the argu- 
ment continues, “probably few nations 
in the world are ready to bow to the 
will of a central governing body. Cer- 
tainly neither Russia nor the United 
States has yet reached that point. 
With both these nations on the out- 
side, a world government would be a 
farce. And if either Russia or the 
United States attempted to set up a 
world state without the other, friction 
Vetween the two would only be in- 
creased.” 

A number of prominent persons 
have testified on one or another of the 
proposals. For example, among those 
favoring an Atlantic Union have been 
Dr. Harold Urey, atomic scientist; 
Owen Roberts, former Supreme Court 
Justice; and Will Clayton, former 
Under-Secretary of State. 

Among those opposing steps toward 
a world government at this time have 
been Representative Lawrence Smith 
of Wisconsin, Representative Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan, and several rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. The State Department takes 
the view that we should continue to 
rely on the United Nations to keep 
world peace, and should be cautious 
in making any changes. 

The proposal to set up some new 
type of international machinery to 
keep world peace has gained consider- 
able support throughout the country. 
A number of national organizations 
are actively backing various plans. 
More than 20 state legislatures have 
passed resolutions favoring steps to- 
ward world government. Just as in 
Congress, though, there is wide dis- 
agreement among the states over the 
proper approach to make. 

It should be remembered, of course, 
that even if Congress adopts a plan, 
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. SENATOR TOBEY, Republican of New 


Hampshire, wants to strengthen the 
UN as a step toward world government 


the cooperation of other nations will 
be required before the plan can be- 
come effective. To what extent other 
countries might agree to taking such 
a step is impossible to say at this time. 

Anyone who believes that the best 
way to peace lies in strengthening 
the United Nations and swiftly devel- 
oping this organization into a strong 
world federation may find out how he 
may actively work toward this goal by 
writing to the National Student Direc- 
tor, United World Federalists, Inc., 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

On the other hand, if one feels that 
in the long run, greater peace prog- 
ress will be made by slowly and gradu- 
ally changing and strengthening the 
United Nations, he may write to the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Those who think that an Atlantic 
Union may offer the best hope for 
peace may find out more about the 
work of this group by writing Mr. Don 
Dennis, 537 5th Ave., New York 17. 





Your Vocabulary 








| 
| 

Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Match each with the following word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 





the same. Correct answers are given 
on page 5, column 4. 


1. He tried to assuage (ii-swij’) 
their fears. (a) make use of (b) stir 
up or increase (c) understand (d) 
ease or relieve. 


2. If you appraise (4-priz’) some- 
thing, you (a) discard it (b) purchase 
it (c) repair it (d) judge its value. 

3. Her facial expression showed in- 
credulity (in’kréh-dili-ti). (a) un- 
belief (b) fear (c) happiness (d) sur- 
prise. 

4. Laudatory (lawd’ah-to’ri) com- 
ments express (a) anger (b) praise 
(c) worthless ideas (d) envy. 


5. Did they condone _ (ko6n-dén’) 
those offenses? (a) actively encour- 
age (b) study or investigate (c) ex- 
cuse or overlook (d) commit. 


6. A glib (glib) person is (a) 
smoothly talkative (b) extremely in- 
telligent (c) generally nervous and 
uneasy (d) thoroughly dependable. 

7. They tried to disparage (dis-pir’- 
ij) his achievements. (a) equal (b)° 
describe (c) belittle (d) learn more 
about. 

8. They read it avidly (Av’id-li). 
(a) laboriously (b) eagerly (c) re- 
peatedly (d) carelessly. 
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Five Reasons for Believing War Can Be Avoided 


State Depa:tment Official Gives Optimistic View in Reader’s Digest 


“Is War with Russia Inevitable?” 
by George F. Kennan, Reader's Digest, 
March 1950. 


(This article, which presents a 
strong case to the effect that war 
may not occur, was written by a high 
official in the State Department. Be- 
cause we believe it will help our 
readers attain an understanding of the 
United States’ present relations with 
Russia, we are condensing the article 
here with permission of the Reader’s 
Digest. 

We wish to make it clear that the 
views expressed in this article are not 
necessarily supported by THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. However, since the 
opinion that war is inevitable has been 
so widely circulated, we feel attention 
should be given to the more hopeful 
side of the picture as presented by 
Mr. Kennan.) 


Great confusion of thought prevails 
today with respect to American policy 
toward the Soviet Union and Russia’s 
real attitude toward us. There is 
much loose talk going around—on 
both sides of the ocean—about “pre- 
ventive war,” and the “inevitability 
of the conflict.” Let us ask, and an- 
swer, five basic questions—and see if 
they do not give a fairly clear answer 
to all this talk of war. 


1. Are the Russians planning to 
make war on us? 


It is true that Lenin, who led the 
Soviet government when it first came 
into power until his death in 1924, 
declared that Communism and capital- 
ism could not live side by side. One 
or the other of these systems, he said, 
must triumph in the end. And before 
that end comes, he concluded, a series 
of frightful clashes between the Com- 
munist and capitalist nations is in- 
evitable. 

In general, the Soviet leaders still 
accept this idea. At the same time, 
however, Stalin’s 
teachings do not 
demand war. The 
present Soviet dic- 
tator has spon- 
sored the belief 
that capitalism will 
fall largely as a re- 
sult of its own de- 
fects. He feels that 
local Communists 
in the various capi- 
talistic countries can hasten the down- 
fall of these nations by causing as 
much trouble and dissatisfaction as 
they can. But there is nothing to in- 
dicate that he feels it necessarily the 
main responsibility of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union themselves 
to overthrow capitalism everywhere 
by direct military action. 

So much for Stalin’s beliefs. How 
about Russian tradition? This factor 
cannot be ignored; for everyone who 
knows the Russians is sure that Rus- 
sia has changed Communism more 
than Communism has changed Russia. 

Russia has a long history of ex- 
pansion; but it is generally a history 
of a sly and cautious expansion, of a 
readiness to wait patiently for oppor- 
tunities to extend existing borders 
without undue risk. Russian imper- 
ialism has generally been a proces: 
of nibbling. In eastern Europe, where: 
that country’s expansion program has 
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George Kennan 


SIGNAL CORPS 


GEORGE KENNAN, high State Department official, believes that Stalin (right), 
Molotov and other Russian leaders want no war with the United States 


been carried out much faster than 
isual, the Soviet Union seems to have 
ritten off more than it could com- 
‘ortably chew. The resulting dis- 
‘comfort should make the Kremlin 
nore wary, rather than less, about 
caking on much bigger bites just at 
this time. 

Finally, we should ask ourselves 
whether the Soviet leaders want war 
from the standpoint of their interests 
at home. Less than five years have 
gone by since the end of the one great 
war in which Soviet Russia has en- 
gaged. The conflict was terribly de- 
structive to Russia both in human and 
material terms. It set Russia’s indus- 
trial program back nearly 10 years, and 
another conflict would be a second seri- 
ous interruption to the Soviet leaders’ 
efforts to build an industrial nation. 

Viewed against this background, 
the situation seems to be this: The 
Russians believe our downfall is in- 
evitable, and would do all they can to 
hasten it. But they do not want to 
endanger Soviet progress and secu- 
rity, and will probably not risk war. 


2. How does Russia’s development 
of atomic weapons affect this situ- 
ation? 


The Soviet leaders know that we are 
prepared to deal deadly atomic blows 
at their country, so their fear of re- 
taliation—of our destroying their 
prized factories and industrial prog- 
ress—may be expected to keep them 
from engaging in atomic aggression. 
It has become more suicidal than ever 
for a nation to start a major war, and 
the Soviet leaders, unlike Hitler and 
the wartime leaders of Japan, are not 
suicidally inclined. 


8. Is war possible? 


Of course it is. There is always 
danger of an outbreak when military 
forces of opposing powers are in such 
close range of each other as is the 
case of American and Soviet troops in 
Germany and Austria. Nations to- 
day, however, are more careful about 
not letting “incidents” lead to major 
wars than they were in the past. 

Another danger is that Soviet Rus- 
sia may become convinced that, if she 
doesn’t attack the western nations, it 
is only a matter of time before these 
nations will attack her. Such a pos- 
sibility of their doing so, of course, 
is out of the question; but the Soviet 


leaders, cut off as they are from 
honest and reliable information, may 
be misled in their thinking. 

Furthermore, the author of this 
article admits that he may be wrong 
in assuming that the Russian leaders 
realize they have more to lose than 
to gain by launching a major war. He 
believes his analysis of the situation 
to be correct, or he would not have 
written the article, but he wants his 
readers to bear in mind, as he himself 
does, that he could be wrong. 


4. Where, in these circumstances, 
must the accent of U. S. policy lie, 
with respect to the Communist dan- 
ger? 


It must continue to lie in a vigorous 
and hopeful foreign policy. Such 
policy must keep alive every possi- 
bility for solving international differ- 
ences without recourse to war. 

We must try to keep Russia from 
bringing the remaining non-Commu- 
nist countries of Europe and Asia 
under her influence, for we would be 
in great danger if she should succeed 
in doing this. Since the war, Russia 
has spread her influence over a large 
area, but she has not taken one inch 
of land by outright military aggres- 
sion. She has adopted easier, less ex- 
pensive, and far less risky means of 
expansion than that. We should help 
non-Communist nations to keep their 
freedom despite Russian pressures 
and tactics. 


5. On what, then, does our national 
security really rest in this coming 
period? 

First, it rests in our being sure that 
military aggression remains improba- 
ble if not impossible. We should con- 
tinue to make it too expensive and 
too dangerous a task for anyone to 
fight us. 

Second, we must help to make our 
allies feel that they are secure in the 
military sense. Only then will they 
maintain strong political resistance 
against Communist pressure. 

Third, we must keep our flag flying 
high here at home—we must solve the 
civic and spiritual problems of our 
own society. When we fail to do so, 
Communists take heart. When we 
show progress, our allies have more 
faith in us and become stronger. 

Fourth, we must continue to act 
toward others in a spirit of justice 


and good will. We should not try to 
change human. nature all over the 
planet, but we can try to create a gen- 
eral attitude of peaceful cooperation. 

If we go about our international 
business without panic, accepting the 
risks, and keeping our gaze fixed con- 
fidently on our real goals, we will be 
doing the best we can in a complex 
world. No nation can do more. 


Two Different Views 


Columnist Stewart Alsop, writing in 
the Washington Post, criticizes Mr. 
Kennan’s views. Alsop says: 

Kennan’s assumption that the Rus- 
sians have “bitten off more than they 
can chew” is hard to accept. Right 
now the Soviets are taking over China 
and are heightening pressure in south- 
east Asia and Europe. Kennan’s 
argument that Soviet mastery of 
atomic energy “does not affect the 
situation very much” is even more 
puzzling. If Drs. Urey, Einstein, and 
others are right, surprise attacks with 
hydrogen bombs will provide the way 
for “knocking out” America. : 

Kennan’s outline of an American ~ 
plan of action is clear and realistic, © 
but unfortunately it leaves the impres- ~ 
sion that we are doing all these things. © 
In fact, we are not. The military ? 
power of the U. S. is declining, while © 
that of Russia is increasing. Our? 
military aid program to our allies is 
hardly more than a joke. We are 
taking half-measures that cannot carry 
out Kennan’s program. 

Life, in its issue for February 27, 
presents the following views, though 
not in direct answer to Mr. Kennan: 

U. S. leaders have underestimated” 
the defense necessities of our nation.” 
Hardly anybody has thought that the 
U. S. was really in a war for survival, 
a conflict that might eut deep into the 
civilian economy. 

The fact is that Soviet Communisnt 
is committed to the destruction of thé 
free world. It is hopeless to think that 
we can enter into any agreement that 
will allow the two worlds of freedom 
and Communism to live side by side 
in permanent peace. What we can 
hope for is that the terrible prospect 
raised by atomic weapons—that of mu- 
tual obliteration—will compel the 
Soviet leaders to change their atti- 
tudes. Our statesmen must watch for 
such a shift and seize it if it comes. 














ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


WHICH ROAD will be followed? 
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Indian Sun Dance Festival which 


WIDE WORLD 


BEAUTY CONTEST WINNERS, these sisters are “theme girls” for the Seminole 


opens in West Palm Beach, Florida, March 13. 


Sally (left) and Dorothy Frank are baton twirlers for their school bands also. 
They wear these native costumes only for special events such as the dance festival. 


King Coal’s Future 


According to economists, coal is 
gradually losing ground as the coun- 
try’s principal fuel, though it is still 
being sold in greater quantities than 
its two chief competitors—oil and gas. 
The reason for the decline in coal sales 
is said to be the frequent labor con- 
flicts that occur in the industry. It is 


' pointed out that both industrial and 





+ home users of coal become annoyed 
’ if they cannot get sufficient supplies 
' when they are needed and, conse- 
| quently, begin to use oil or gas. 

In the last few years, there has been 

+ a decrease in the amount of coal sold 
to electric power companies, the rail- 
‘roads, and manufacturers of various 
: products. In 1948, for instance, elec- 
‘tric power plants used 96 million tons 
‘of coal. Last year, they used 80 mil- 
lion tons. In 1948, all manufacturers, 
' with the exception of steel companies, 
‘bought 118 million tons of the fuel. 
* During the following year, they pur- 
chased only 98 million tons. 

The steel industry has been buying 
the same amount of coal as it did in 
previous years, but it is reported to be 
conducting experiments to see whether 
gas can be substituted for coke (a 
by-product of coal) in the steelmaking 
process. 


Diplomatic Break 


Will the United States break off 
diplomatic relations with Hungary, as 
it has already done with Bulgaria? 
This question is being asked in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere as a result of 
a recent trial in Budapest. In the 
trial, Robert Vogeler, an American 
businessman, was sentenced to 15 
years in prison on charges of spying 
against the Hungarian government. 
A British assistant of Vogeler’s was 
given 13 years while five Hungarian 
employees were sentenced to death or 
to long jail terms. 

The State Department has attacked 
the Hungarian government for the 
manner in which Vogeler was treated 
and the way in which the trial was 
conducted. Officials point out that 
Vogeler was not permitted to see a 
single American during the three 
months he awaited prosecution. The 
American business executive was also 
prohibited from being defended by an 


attorney of his own choice, even 
though his employer, the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
would have sent one to Budapest if 
permission had been granted to do so. 

Our government recently severed all 
diplomatic relations with Bulgaria on 
the grounds that the U. S. Minister 
to Bulgaria and his entire staff were 
not being treated in accordance with 
international law and custom. State 
Department officials point out that our 
legation in Sofia was being constantly 
spied upon and harassed. Our minis- 
ter, Donald Heath, was charged with 
engaging in espionage against Bul- 
garia even though no evidence was 
presented to support the accusation. 

Although the severance of diplo- 
matic relations between two nations 
often results in war, it is considered 
highly unlikely that such a develop- 
ment will take place in the present 
situation. Observers say that we with- 
drew our legation from Bulgaria and 
requested the withdrawal of Bulgaria’s 
representatives from Washington sim- 
ply because we could have taken no 
other action under the circumstances. 
We were perfectly willing to maintain 
friendly relations with Bulgaria, it is 
pointed out, but the Communist gov- 
ernment of that country apparently 
wants to cut the Bulgarian people off 
from any contact whatever with the 
United States. 


Rampaging Floods 


Government officials believe that the 
flood situation in the South and Mid- 
West this year may be worse than it 
was in 1948 or 1949. They point out 
that, in the last few weeks, millions 
of acres of farm and pasture land 
have been inundated and that thou- 
sands of people have been left home- 
less. Conditions are not expected to 
improve until late in the spring, when 
the flood waters of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and our other great rivers 
recede. 

As a result of the damage already 
caused by the floods, some lawmakers 
have once again proposed that Con- 
gress establish “authorities” for the 
Columbia and Missouri valleys, two of 
the nation’s greatest river basins. In 
both areas, projects are already under 
way to control floods, build hydro- 
electric power plants, irrigate arid 
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land, and improve navigation on the 
main rivers. The purpose of the au- 
thorities would be to coordinate the 
work now being done and draw up 
plans for future projects. 

The proposed agencies are opposed 
by many congressmen, who argue that 
federal bureaus usually exercise too 
great control over the people they are 
designed to help. It is also argued 
that special valley agencies are too 
costly and that it is better to continue 
the present set-up in both river basins, 
under which flood control work, irri- 
gation, and power development are be- 
ing carried out by a number of exist- 
ing government agencies. 

Those who support the establish- 
ment of a Columbia Valley authority 
and a Missouri Valley authority assert 
that placing all activities in each area 
under a single agency would be more 
efficient than the present arrangement. 
It would also, they say, improve the 
living standards of the area’s inhabit- 
ants, thus stimulating industry and 
trade and contributing to the pros- 
perity of the entire country. 


Red Cross Drive 


The Red Cross is seeking 67 million 
dollars during its current campaign 
for funds throughout the country. The 
campaign began March 1 and will con- 
tinue until April 1. During this pe- 
riod, various methods will be used to 
arouse the public’s interest in the 
drive. Special radio programs will be 
presented over local stations. Movie 
houses will show short films depict- 
ing Red Cross activities. Community 
leaders will address local civic groups 
on the importance of Red Cross work. 

The money that is raised by the Red 
Cross each year is used to conduct a 
large number of activities. One of 





these is to help servicemen and women 
in solving personal and family matters. 
Another is to provide financial and 
medical aid to communities that are 
stricken with some kind of disaster, 
such as a flood or tornado. A third 
is to provide blood plasma free of 
charge to people in need of this vital 
life-giving substance. 

Most Red Cross activities are car- 
ried on by volunteers. The organiza- 
tion has about 3,000 paid workers, but 
about 14% million persons take part in 
its various programs without , any. 
compensation at all. 


Tractor for Ada 


A group of 30 high school students 
in Somerville, New Jersey, is trying 
to raise $1,500 to buy a farm tractor 
for an 18-year-old Israeli girl. The 
girl is Ada Kleinman, who has been 
visiting the United States together 
with 24 other Middle East and Asiatic 
students under the auspices of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Ada spent some time recently at 
Somerville, where she became ac- 
quainted with the life of a typical 
American community and with the ac- 
tivities in which students here partici- 
pate. The young people in Somerville 
voted to buy a tractor for Ada and the 
cooperative farm settlement in which 
she lives when they heard about the 
difficult conditions under which Israeli 
farmers work. 

The students hope to raise the 
money for the machine by soliciting 
contributions from neighbors, and by 
charging admission to a program of 
entertainment they intend to present 
soon at a local auditorium. 

Together with the other students 
who have been visiting the United 
States, Ada attended the Herald 











WIDE WORLD 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATS to Asiatic countries, during a conference in Thailand 


recently, were much interested in the historic Imperial Temple. 


On the grounds of 


the King’s palace in Bangkok, the capital, it is one of Thailand’s most famous shrines. 
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EXPERIENCE in radio for high school students of New Albany, Indiana. 
takws part in a broadcast. (See note below.) 


Tribune’s High School Forum on 
March 4. She is now preparing to 
return to her home at Tel E! Kasr, 
a settlement that was founded not 
very long ago. 


School Radio Station 


WNAS is an FM radio station oper- 
ated by the public school system of 
New Albany, Indiana. The funds for 
building the station were raised some 
time ago by the students of New Al- 
bany, who therefore own the station’s 
equipment and other assets. WNAS 
is on the air 1% to 4 hours every 
school day, broadcasting programs 
that are of interest not only to stu- 
dents and teachers but also to the 
community at large. 

The operation of WNAS is under 
the supervision of Vernon McKown, 
head of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the New Albany 
school system. Marvin Oakes, a 
teacher at New Albany Senior High 
School, directs the Radio Workshop, 
which produces most of the programs. 
The workshop’s staff consists of a 
group of 18 senior high students, each 
of whom receives a credit a semester 
for his participation in the activities. 

New Albany’s junior high school 
and its elementary schools also present 
programs over WNAS, though these 
are mainly of interest to students and 
teachers in the junior high*and ele- 
mentary schools. 

Harry Davidson, the superintend- 
ent of New Albany’s school system, 
and other officials are pleased with 
the way the station is operating. 
Each school room in New Albany 
already has a radio to receive WNAS’s 
presentations. 


Confusion in Britain 


As we go to press, there is nothing 
but confusion and doubt concerning 
the outcome of the British elections. 
While the Labor Party won a majority 
of seats in Parliament, it was such a 
small majority that the cabinet headed 
by Prime Minister Attlee is not ex- 
pected to stay in power very long. 

In Britain, every measure proposed 
by the cabinet has to win majority 
support in Parliament, or else the 
cabinet must resign and a new one be 
appointed. Since the Labor Party new 
has only a few more seats in Parlia- 
ment than are held by the opposing 
parties, practically every Laborite 
must support each measure put forth 


by the cabinet for it to be approved. 

Seldom do all the members of a party 
support laws recommended by its lead- 
evs. So it seems unlikely that the 
Attlee cabinet can win a majority vote 
in Parliament for many of its pro- 
posals. 

If it fails to do so on a particular 
measure, either a new cabinet will 
have to be formed, probably consisting 


of members of several parties, or new 


elections will have to be held. The 
holding of new elections in the near 
future would not appear to be the an- 
swer, however, for unless many British 
voters should suddenly change their 
yninds, the outcome would probably be 
ynuch the same as that of the recent 
‘lection. 


.iberian Progress 


According to recent reports, the re- 
oublic of Liberia, which is located on 
the coast of Africa’s western “hump,” 
will soon be producing large quanti- 
ties of high-grade iron ore. Most of 
the ore is expected to be sold in the 
United States, where there is a de- 
nand for the product. 

The ore will be extracted by the 
Liberian Mining Company, which is 
owned by a young New York business- 


Gordon Raney, basketball coach, second from right, 


man who became interested in Li- 
beria’s mineral resources several years 
ago. The company has signed an agree- 
ment with the Liberian government 
whereby it has the right to exploit the 
mineral deposits located in a certain 
area north of Monrovia, the country’s 
chief city and only port. 

In order to be able to get the iron 
ore to the harbor at Monrovia, the 
Liberian Mining Company is building 
a railroad—the first ever to operate 
in Liberia. When it is completed, it 
will be 45 miles long and run from 
Monrovia to the Bomi Hills, a region 
containing particularly rich iron ore 
deposits. 

In addition to the railroad, the com- 
pany plans to construct special port 
facilities at Monrovia able to load 
3,000 tons of the metal in an hour. 


When the thermometer rises to 90 
degrees, it is hot. But the highest 
temperature ever recorded in the 
world was half again that high. On 
a September day in 1922 the tempera- 
ture at Azizia, Libya, was 136 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The lowest temperature 
ever recorded—90 degrees below zero 
—occurred in Siberia in 1892. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











Shopper to Companion: “Since we’re 
not going to buy anything today let’s look 
at something more expensive.” 

* 


New Boss: “I hope you understand the 
importance of punctuation.” 
ecretary: “Well 8:30 is rather early, 


but I guess I can make it. 
* 


Kind lady to kttle boy to whom she 
has given some candy: “Now what do you 
say, little boy?” 

Little Boy: “Got any more?” 

* 


‘ Waiter: “How did you find your steak, 
sir?’ 

Customer: “By the strangest coinci- 
dence, I just happened to look under my 
potato and there it was!” 

* 


Tenant: “I’m sorry I can’t pay you this 
month.” 

Landlady: “That’s what you told me 
last month.” 

Tenant: “See! 


— se I keep my word—you 
can trust me. 


* 

Boring Acquaintance: “I suppose your 
baby will be much bigger when I see 
him again.” 

Father: “I hope so.” 


Lecturer: “And may I have a glass of 
water on the platform table?” 
Committeeman: “To drink?” 
Lecturer (disgustedly): “No, I’m go- 
ing to do a high diving act.” 
* 


Customer: “Do you ever play anything 
by request?” 

Delighted Musician: “Certainly, sir.” 

Customer: “Then would you mind play- 
ing ogee of dominoes till I finish my 
unch?” 














GOLDSTEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Merwyn’s awfully restless—do you have 
some cheap little thing he can break?” 








| Study Guide 


Industrial Disputes 


1. What steps did Grover Cleveland 
and Calvin Coolidge take when faced 
with serious strike crises? 

2. How does the Taft-Hartley Act deal 
with strikes that create national emer- 
gencies? 

3. Why are labor unions opposed to 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

4. What further provisions should be 
added to the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
opinion of some supporters of the mea- 
sure? 

5. Describe President Truman’s plan 
for dealing with strikes that endanger 
the nation. 

6. Give the arguments for and against 
a compulsory arbitration system. 














Discussion 


1. Do you think that any new legisla- 
tion is necessary at this time for deal- 
ing with strikes that create national 
a ae Why, or why not? 

2. What steps do you think should 
be taken to avoid industrial disputes 
that develop into national emergencies? 


World Federation 


1. Briefly describe the Atlantic Union 
ey on advanced by Senator Kefauver 
of Tennessee. 

2. What is the final aim of most of 
the recent proposals that have been 
made for setting up a strong interna- 
tional government? 

3. Describe one other approach that 
has been put forth in Congress, in addi- 
tion to the Atlantic Union plan. 

4. What arguments are given by those 
who favor establishing a central govern- 
ing body for the world? 

5. How do opponents of world govern- 
ment support their stand? 

6. Name some of the people who have 
testified in recent hearings for and 
against “super-government” proposals. 


1. Which one, if any, of the plans 
mentioned in this article for a “super- 
government” do you favor? Why? 

2. Find out if your own state has =~ 
passed a_ resolution favoring steps 
toward world government. If so, what 
does the resolution call for? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why did the United States break © 
off diplomatic relations with Bulgaria? 

2. Give some of the arguments for and ~ 
against the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority and the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. 

3. Explain why our relations with a 
number of Latin American countries 
have been improving recently. 

4. What industries have cut down in 
their use of coal in the last few years? 

5. Tell what you think will be the 
effect of the recent elections on Great 
Britain’s foreign and “domestic” policy. 

6. What is the point of view expressed 
in the article condensed from the Read- 
er’s Digest in this issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER? 
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Nepal—né-paw!’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (d) ease or relieve; 2. (d) judge its 
value; 3. (a) unbelief; 4. (b) praise; 
5. (c) excuse or overlook; 6. (a) 
smoothly talkative; 7. (c) belittle; 8. (b) 
eagerly. 
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industrial War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


up through use of the state guard. 
“There is no right,” he said, “to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.” 

President Truman, faced by a rail- 
way stoppage in 1946, asked Congress 
for sweeping powers. He wanted, 
among other things, the authority to 
draft striking railroad workers into 
the military service. The strike ended 
before Congress had time to act on 
this request. 

Various laws have been passed to 
deal with strike emergencies of one 
kind or another. Federal machinery 
to prevent or delay railroad strikes 
has existed for a number of years, 
although it has not always worked suc- 
cessfully. Through emergency legis- 
lation, moreover, the United States 
government was able to take firm ac- 
tion to end serious work stoppages 
during World War II. When the war 
drew to a close, though, federal of- 
ficials were left without regular and 
effective means of stopping most of 
the strikes which might threaten the 
“health and safety” of the American 
people. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Because there were many serious 
industrial disputes just after the war, 
a demand arose for some sort of anti- 
strike legislation. Rightly or wrongly, 
there was a widespread belief that la- 
bor unions were abusing their power. 
Congress responded to this feeling by 
passing the Taft-Hartley Act during 
the summer of 1947. This law, which 
was enacted in spite of President Tru- 
man’s veto, has been one of the most 
controversial measures in U. S. his- 
tory. 

The Taft-Hartley Act deals with a 
large number of matters involving la- 
bor unions and labor disputes. Con- 
cerning strikes that create national 
emergencies, it provides as follows: 

Whenever there is threat of a strike 
which endangers public health and 
safety, the President may appoint a 
board of inquiry. This board studies 
the dispute and makes a report to the 
President. It informs him about the 
facts in the case, but it does not make 
any recommendations. 

If no settlement is reached by the 
time the strike is to occur, the Presi- 
dent can obtain court orders to delay 
a work stoppage for as long as 80 
days. He can get similar orders to 
stop employers from closing down 
their plants and “locking out” em- 
ployees during industrial disputes. 
Union or company officials who go 
ahead with strikes or lockouts in spite 
of such orders can be brought into 
court and punished. 

During the 80-day period, strenuous 
efforts are made to bring about a set- 
tlement of the dispute. If labor and 
management cannot reach an agree- 
ment by the end of that time, the court 
order is lifted or “dissolved” and the 
strike or lockout can proceed. 

In spite of his intense opposition to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, President Tru- 
man has employed the court-order pro- 
vision several times. The Taft-Hart- 
ley procedure, according to its sup- 
porters, has headed off some serious 
strike emergencies, but criticisms 
have been hurled at it from many di- 
rections. 

In the first place, labor unions have 
long opposed the idea of using court 


orders, or injunctions, in disputes be- 
tween workers and management. The 
Taft-Hartley Act, it is charged, per- 


mits the use of such court orders to’ 


force employees to stay on the job 
against their will. It is largely for 
this reason that unions refer to the 
measure as a “slave labor law.” 

On the other hand, some observers 
—while favoring the present provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act—believe 
that further ones ought to be added. 
They think the President should be 
authorized to take control—temporar- 
ily—of mines, plants, or other prop- 
erty involved in strikes that endanger 
the public welfare. The President 
had such power during World War II, 
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under a wartime measure that ex- 
pired in 1947. 

Still other critics of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act point out that its “national 
emergency” provisions are not always 
successful in preventing big strikes or 
bringing them to an immediate halt. 
Last month, for instance, a court 
ordered the United Mine Workers to 
end its soft-coal strike. John L. 
Lewis, UMW chief, published instruc- 
tions tellings the miners to return to 
work, but they refused to obey his 
instructions. 

Are there any alternative methods 
that might be more successful than 
the Taft-Hartley procedure in deal- 
ing with strikes that endanger the na- 
tion? President Truman thinks there 
are. A measure which he supported 
last year, but which Congress failed 


to pass, would have provided the fol- 
lowing arrangement: 

If a strike in a vital industry were 
threatened, the President could ask 
labor and management to observe a 
80-day “cooling-off period,” during 
which time the industry would be kept 
in operation. An investigating board 
would then make a thorough study of 
the dispute, and it would recommend 
a settlement. (No such recommenda- 
tion is made under the Taft-Hartley 
Act.) The law would not, though, 
provide for any government compul- 
sion against either side. 

Mr. Truman feels that the Presi- 
dent would, as a last resort, be able 
to seek court orders against disastrous 
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strikes, even though no such power 
were specifically granted in a law. A 
Chief Executive, he thinks, could ob- 
tain the backing of the courts in 
carrying out his general responsibility 
to protect the nation in time of emer- 
gency. 

President Truman, however, disap- 
proves of having the injunction proce- 
dure set forth in advance through leg- 
islation like the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
is his view that such legislation an- 
tagonizes labor unions and makes in- 
dustrial agreements difficult to reach. 

People who disagree with Mr. Tru- 
man are disturbed by the idea that a 
President might obtain court orders to 
prevent strikes when these orders 
were not specifically authorized by act 
of Congress. They present this argu- 
ment: 





“If he could claim such broad ‘un- 
written’ authority in connection with 
labor disputes, he might also be able 
to claim sweeping powers in other 
fields and make himself a dictator. 
Any action that the President is 
to take should be spelled out in ad- 
vance by act of Congress.” 

Many Americans are dissatisfied 
both with the present ways of han- 
dling labor disputes and with the 
other proposals which we have dis- 
cussed. What is needed, according to 
these individuals, is machinery for 
compulsory arbitration. Here is the 
way such a system might work: 

A national board, with members 
representing labor, management, and 
the general public, would be estab- 
lished. The board would study the 
facts in serious labor disputes—cases 
which threatened to hurt the nation as 
a whole. Eventually, if workers and 
employers failed to agree, the board 
would hand down a decision which 
both parties would have to accept. 

Compulsory arbitration has been 
tried from time to time on a small 
scale. One of its main drawbacks is 
that it is hard to enforce, particularly 
when many people are involved. 

The American people, other than 
those who would be directly affected 
by this type of procedure, are divided 
on the issue. Many feel that com- 
pulsory arbitration is the only way to 


-achieve an orderly settlement of in- 


dustrial disputes. They contend that 
both workers and employers would be 
better off if they were not allowed to 
engage in costly conflicts with each 
other. When individuals have serious 
disputes, it is pointed out, the courts 
have power to decide who is right and 
who is wrong, and both parties must 
accept their decisions. The same 
method, according to this argument, 
should be used in settling major in- 
dustrial disputes. 


Against Arbitration 


Those who oppose compulsory arbi- 
tration say that it violates essential 
freedoms of both employers and work- 
ers. They argue as follows: “Em- 
ployers should not be told by govern- 
ment arbitration boards how much 
they must pay to workers and how 
much they must keep in profits. Such 
a system is outright socialism. Nor 
should employees be forced to keep 
working for certain companies if they 
do not desire to do so. The right to 
work or not to work is a vital free- 
dom in a democratic society.” 

The problem of how to prevent 
strikes that cripple the nation is not 
one that will be solved quickly. Of 
course, the ideal way of handling a 
labor dispute is to end it before it 
reaches the “emergency” stage. This 
is being done more frequently than 
most people realize. In tens of thou- 
sands of cases each year, labor con- 
tracts are written and disputes are 
settled without work stoppages. 

A U. S. agency—the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service—helps 
in the settlement of large numbers of 
these cases. Its representatives take 
part in discussions between company 
and union officials, act as go-betweens 
for the two sides, and seek in countless 
ways to arrange for the settlement 
of controversies. Their work is done 
by discussion and persuasion, rather 
than by use of court orders and s?mi- 
lar “weapons.” 

Everyone agrees that this method is 
far more desirable than compulsion 
—when it works. The big question is, 
what can and should be done when it 
doesn’t work. 
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| Science News 











The Department of Agriculture is 
studying a microscopic fungus disease 
which is destroying many oak trees 
in the central part of the United 
States. It is feared that the disease 
may spread. 

The fungus is unusual because it at- 
‘tacks all kinds of oaks. It grows in 
the wood, stopping up the channels 
by which the trees take in water. In- 
fected oaks die within a few weeks. 

Some scientists say that the disease 
is airborne, while others believe that 
it is not carried by the wind. There 
seems to be no means of fighting it, 
at present. 

* * * 

Next September, Canada’s jet air- 
liner—the first of its kind to be built 
in this hemisphere—will make a trip 
across the Atlantic. 

Designers say that the jetliner— 
which may someday make scheduled 
trips across the ocean—is both safe 
and comfortable for passengers. Since 
it flies high “above the weather,” the 
flight is smoother and less noisy than 
in other types of planes. And, of 
course, it is much faster! 

* * * 

A powerful new telescope, which 
will be able to photograph an area in 
the heavens nine times as great as has 
been studied by other telescopes, is to 
be sent to Harvard’s South African 
station. The telescope combines a 
great range with the most powerful 
photographic equipment yet developed. 
Uncharted areas of the Milky Way 
will be studied with the new “eye.” 

* * oe 

A huge machine called “The 
Gadget” was used recently to move 100 
homes to new locations. The machine 
which is U-shaped, and has tires 10 
feet in diameter, can move a load of 
more than 100 tons. 

Although getting a house ready to 
move is a big job, “The Gadget” does 
the actual moving in one day. Huge 
timbers are first shoved under the 
building, plumbing and electrical lines 
are disconnected, and the house is 
raised on jacks. Steel arms of the 
machine are fitted around two sides 
of the house, while steel supports are 
put into place. The machine can then 


roll a building down a street to a new 
site. 


—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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ACME 
BRITAIN’S NAVY has a school to teach 
methods of safety for an atomic raid. 
The officer is demonstrating the use of 
the Geiger counter, a detective device, to 
the Wren (like our Waves). Both wear 
protective clothing of the latest type. 
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TARANI PRADHAN of Nepal, high school student visiting our country 


Landlocked Kingdom 


Nepal, Situated on the “Roof of the World,” Has Long Been an 
Agricultural Land, But It Is Now Building Industries 


HE little kingdom of Nepal, land- 

locked between India and Tibet, is 
working hard to build new industries. 
Tarani Pradhan, a broad-shouldered, 
smiling Nepal high school student, told 
us about this in an interview with 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

“My country of Nepal,” Tarani said, 
“has been almost entirely an agricul- 
tural country. But we have many rich 
mineral deposits that have been left 
untouched over the years—copper, 
iron, zinc, coal, and others. We are 
beginning to mine these now, for they 
are necessary in building up our manu- 
facturing industries. 

“The most important factories now 
are those making textiles and process- 
ing jute—which is used in burlap, 
rope, and wrapping paper. We are de- 
veloping these and other industries as 
rapidly as possible. This program has 
received great attention since the end 
of the war in 1945.” 

“The American educational system 
is really excellent,” Tarani explained. 
“The students choose the subjects they 
like, and this is helpful in planning 
future careers. You seem well in- 
formed on national problems, but we 
are much more aware of world prob- 
lems. The Americans I have met know 
very little of our part of the world. 
They do not even know where our 
countries are located. 

“We have a national newspaper to 
keep us informed, and this paper is dis- 
tributed throughout Nepal. Many of 
us also buy newspapers from other 
countries. And most homes in the 
cities have radios. 

“I am greatly impressed by your 
great hospitality, your democratic gov- 
ernment, your patriotic regard for 
your country, and your standard of liv- 
ing. Rice and corn are the big items 
of food in Nepal, both for luncheon 
and dinner. The great majority of my 
people live on two meals of rice a day.” 

“T enjoyed watching the give-and- 
take relationship between parents and 
their children in America. The Amer- 
ican women are much more free and 
take an active part in political affairs. 
In Nepal, it is absolutely necessary to 
obtain parental consent for almost 
every act.” 

“Regretfully, I note one unfavorable 
impression of your country; that is, 
your attitude toward certain minority 
groups.” 


EPAL, about the size of Iowa, has 

a population of over 7 million. 
The country often is called “the roof 
of the world” because of its great 
Himalaya mountain range. Mt. Ever- 
est is included in this range. It is 
29,002 feet high. 

The Gurkhas, or military class in 
Nepal, are famous as tough, brave 
fighters. They invaded Nepal from 
India in 1768 and conquered it. A war 
with Great Britain was followed by 
a cordial peace in 1816. Since that 
time relations with the British have 
been good. Gurkha soldiers fought 
beside British and Indian troops in 
both world wars. 

Government, from the capital city 
of Katmandu with a population of 
slightly over 100,000, is by the ruling 
family, the military group, and high 
priests of the Hindu and Buddhist 
religions. There is a king; also a 
prime minister who is selected from 
among the king’s relatives. 

Concern over communism has grown 
recently, especially since the Commu- 
nist conquest of China and since Rus- 
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NEPAL lies between India and Tibet 


sia’s intention to occupy Tibet, Nepal’s 
neighbor, has become apparent. India 
has declared that it will protect Nepal 
from any Communist invasion. Rep- 
resentatives of the Indian and Nepal 
governments conferred recently on the 
Communist question. 

Principal crops in Nepal are rice, 
wheat, fruits, sugar cane and potatoes. 
Hides, spices, gums, resins, dyes, jute, 
rice, and timber are leading exports. 
Since Nepal is landlocked, her exports 
must be shipped through India to 
reach the outside world. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated February 6, 13, 20, and 27. The 
answer key appears in the March 6th 
issue of The Civic Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction 
of 3 points be made for each wrong er 
omitted answer. 


DIRECTION TO STUDENTS: In each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and place its letter on your answer 
sheet. 


1. The chief provision of the proposed 
Lodge Amendment says that (a) a state’s 
electoral votes will be divided among 
the various parties in the same propor- 
tions as are the popular votes; (b) only 
the popular votes shall determine who is 
to be the President; (c) the members of 
Congress shall select the President; (d) 
in order to be elected, a Presidential 
candidate must secure at least 50 per 
cent of all popular votes cast. 


2. According to the U. S. plan for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy (a) 
any member of the UN Security Coun- 
cil may block operation of the control 
plan by use of the veto power; (b) only 
Big Five members of the Security Coun- 
cil may use the veto power; (c) only 
Russia and the U. S. may use the veto 
power; (d) no member of the Security 
Council may use the veto power to block 
operation of the control plan. 


3. Bao Dai has recently had some suc- 
cess in convincing the people of Indo- 
China that (a) they should revolt against 
France; (b) they have more to fear 
from Russia and Chinese Communists 
than anybody else; (c) they should work 
closely with Britain; (d) they should 
form a military alliance with Commv- | 
nist China. ' 


4. What action is President Truman | 
urging Congress to take in order to pre- 
vent job discrimination? (a) Greater ~ 
emphasis on education for tolerance; (b) 
voluntary agreements among employers 
and unions to bar job discrimination; 
(c) a federal law forcing states to guar- 
antee fair employment to all groups; 
(d) a federal law compelling employers 
and unions to bar job discrimination. 
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5. One of the chief problems Euro- 
pean Recovery Program officials face 
arises from the fact that (a) almost all 
ERP countries are still producing less 7 
goods now than they did before the war; | 
(b) the sale of goods from ERP countries * 
to the Western Hemisphere still does not ” 
balance their purchases here; (c) ERP7™ 
countries are doing less and less in their? 
efforts to help each other; (d) Com-% 
munism has made rapid gains over the 
last four years in most ERP countries. 


6. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
(a) the U. S. Constitution does not 
forbid wiretapping; (b) evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping may be used in 
the federal courts; (c) wiretapping is 
legal only in cases involving espionage 
and treason; (d) wiretapping may be 
legally carried on by any government 
official. 
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7. An important reason why Finland 
has avoided domination by Russia is 
that (a) she has outlawed the Communist 
Party in Finland; (b) she has main- 
tained free elections; (c) she has joined 
the European Recovery Program; (d) 
she has won two wars against Russia 
within the last 12 years. 


8. President Truman has ordered work 
to proceed on the development of the 
hydrogen bomb because he believes (a) 
Russia knows nothing about making such 
bombs; (b) atomic bombs are no longer 
of any value; (c) it will permit us to 
do away with the Army and Navy; (d) 
it is needed for the defense of America. 


9. Advocates of the Lodge Amendment 
say that it would (a) eliminate the 
power now exercised in elections by the 
Communist Party; (b) prevent the elec- 
tion of a*President who failed to receive 
the largest number of popular votes; (c) 
reduce the amount of campaign work 
carried on by political parties; (d) place 
the selection of the President directly 
in the hands of Congress. 


10. Failure to establish internation 
machinery for the control of atomic e 
ergy is due chiefly to (a) refusal of th 
United Nations to consider control plans; 
(b) refusal of Russia to submit a con- 
trol plan; (c) failure of Russia and the 
U.S. to agree on control plans; (d) the 
U. S. decision to develop the hydrogen 
bomb. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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11. Our government is concerned about 
the future of Indo-China because we fear 
(a) the Dutch may lose control of the 
country; (b) Emperor Bao Dai is con- 
trolled by the Communists; (c) Russian 
and Chinese Communists may attempt 
to take over the country; (d) civil war 
may destroy most of the nation’s natural 
resources. 

12. Members of Congress who oppose 
Truman’s stand on job discrimination 
feel that (a) laws and force will not pre- 
vent job discrimination; (b) there is no 
job discrimination in the U. S.; (c) a 
federal law compelling employers and 
unions to bar job discrimination is 
needed; (d) less emphasis should be 
placed on education for tolerance. 

13. Leading export products of Fin- 
land are (a) coal and minerals; (b) 
wheat and corn; (c) wood and wood 
Eieeaes: (d) heavy machinery and tex- 
tiles. 

14. Senator Brien McMahon recently 
proposed that (a) the U. S. seek agree- 
ment on atomic energy control in ex- 
change for a five-year program of eco- 
nomic aid to Russia and other countries; 
(b) the U. S. speed plans for develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb; (c) Russian 
egy coe for control of atomic ener 

given favorable consideration; (dy 
President Truman call a world disarma- 
ment conference. 

After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


15. The eastern neighbor of Finland is 





16. President Truman 
mended that federal _.S SS 
taxes be reduced on a number of goods 
and services. 

17. What part of the electoral vote is 
required at present to elect the Presi- 
dent? 

18. Before a Constitutional amendment 
can become effective, it must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote in both houses of 
Congress and by three-fourths of the 


has recom- 





_19. A 30-year treaty was recently 
signed by Russia and r 

20. Indo-China has achieved partial in- 
dependence from the country of _______. 
_ 21. Each state has as many electors 
in the Electoral College as it has 





22. Since the end of the war, three 
Pacific island groups—the Carolines, the 
Marianas, and the Marshalls—have been 
under the administration of what coun- 
try? 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


23. Winston Churchill 

24. Juho Paasikivi 

25. Paul Hoffman 

26. Earl Warren 

27. J. Edgar Hoover 

A. President of Finland. 

B. Director of the F. B. I. 

C. Leader of Britain’s Conservative 
Party. 

D. Former Secretary of the Interior. 

E. Governor of California. 


F. Director of the European Recovery 
Program. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that most closely defines the 
word in italics. 


28. They disseminate the information. 
(a) believe; (b) forget; (c) suppress; 
(d) spread. 

29. That was their ostensible reason. 
(a) worthy but unpopular; (b) original; 
(c) secret; (d) claimed or declared. 

30. It is an inherent part of our form 
of government. (a) undesirable; (b) 
frequently discussed; (c) essential; (d) 
unnecessary. 

31. If someone is capricious, he is (a) 
changeable; (b) wealthy; (c) incompe- 
tent; (d) talented. 

32. A self-effacing person is (a) sim- 
ple; (b) shy; (c) greedy; (d) con- 
spicuous. 

33. Here are the salient features of 
the plan. (a) good; (b) bad; (c) out- 
standing; (d) uncertain. 


Careers for Tomorrow -- As 


CAREER as librarian often ap- 

peals to young men and women 
who like books and, at the same time, 
like to work with people. The job 
is essentially one of helping readers 
find the books, magazines, or news- 
papers they want—whether for serious 
study or for pleasure. 

In addition to providing an oppor- 
tunity. to deal with people, being a 
librarian has other advantages. The 
surroundings in which one works are 
pleasant. Hours are regular, though 
sometimes work on Sunday and at 
night is required. Furthermore, li- 
brarians often associate with people 
who have interests and backgrounds 
similar to their own. 

The work is stimulating in that the 
librarian must keep up with new pub- 
lications and know how to bring them 
before the reading public. And a few 
librarians find opportunities to work 
in foreign fields. 

The great disadvantage in the field 
is the fact that salaries are often 
low. Earnings vary from place to 
place, and depend to a large extent 
upon whether one is employed in a 
public library, in a college, by an in- 
dustrial firm, or by the federal or state 
governments. 

On the average, federal salaries are 
higher than those paid in other fields. 
A beginning librarian with profes- 
sional training will earn about $3,000 
a year with the government, while an 
experienced person may get as much 
as $5,000. A few positions in larger 
federal libraries pay more than this 
amount. 

Beginning positions in public li- 
braries pay about $1,800 to $2,400 a 


year, and experienced librarians in 
this field earn from about $2,800 to 
$3,600 a year. Executive officers in 
large public libraries earn more than 
these amounts—sometimes as much as 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year, but such 
salaries-are rare. College librarians 
earn from $2,400 to $5,000 a year,’and 
experienced librarians working for in- 
dustrial firms may earn up to $5,000 
a year. 

Librarians need broad educational 
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LIBRARIAN at work 


backgrounds. In some communities a 
college degree may not be necessary 
to secure a beginning position, but 
persons who hope to fill a top job in 
the field must have college work. In 
addition, they should have a year’s 
professional training in a library 
school. 

In high school, prospective librar- 
ians should take the college prepara- 
tory course. In college they should 


a Librarian 


continue the study of such cultural 
subjects as English, history, science, 
and foreign languages, and they should 
take sociology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy. The technical details of library 
management will be learned at the 
professional school. 

In small libraries, one or two per- 
sons may take care of all the aspects 
of the work, from buying new books 
to helping readers find what they 
want. These jobs are done by differ- 
ent persons in large libraries. There 
a chief librarian, a person with ex- 
ecutive ability and long experience, 
directs the whole library. The refer- 
ence librarian assists readers in find- 
ing the particular information they 
want. The readers’ adviser helps peo- 
ple find material that may interest 
them generally. A cataloguer classi- 
fies the books as they come in and sees 
that proper entries are made in the 
card catalogue. 

Instead of going into a public li- 
brary, a person may go into one of 
the many kinds of special libraries—a 
banking, law, or scientific library, for 
instance. A person whose interest lies 
in rural community life may operate 
a mobile library that takes books to 
families in the country or in small 
towns. 

Success in the library field—as in 
many others—depends upon one’s in- 
telligence, initiative, resourcefulness, 
and willingness to learn thoroughly all 
details connected with the work. 

Additional information and a list of 
library schools can be secured from 
the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ili- 
nois.—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Admitting States 


ONGRESS once again is consider- 
ing making Hawaii and Alaska 


new states of the Union. Hawaii’s 
petition for statehood is scheduled 
for immediate congressional discus- 
sion. It is possible that Alaska’s posi- 
tion will be taken up at the same time. 

In the past, Congress frequently has 
by-passed proposals of statehood for 
the two territories. Hawaii, alone, 
has asked for admission to the Union 
16 times since 1903. The House of 
Representatives passed a Hawaiian bill 
two years ago, but the measure never 
was accepted by the Senate. Neither 
the House nor the Senate so far has 
passed any bill to make Alaska a state. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for admitting new states to the 
Union. When the colonies banded to- 
gether as the first 13 states, after the 
victorious revolution against England, 
they made few specific regulations 
for new states. Congress has made 
the rules in admitting each of the 35, 
which with the original 13 now make 
up our nation. 

One general idea has prevailed in the 
past, namely, that no territory should 
be made a state unless it could be 
joined, by land, with already existing 
states. This argument has been used 
against Hawaii, whose island chain 
lies in the Pacific 2,392 air miles from 
San Francisco, and against Alaska 
which is separated from the 48 states 
by a vast expanse of Canada. 

Hawaiians petitioning for statehood 
contend, however, that this is no longer 
a valid argument because the airplane 


has brought their islands closer to the 
west coast than is, say, New York. 
(New York is 2,571 air miles from 
San Francisco.) 

Both Hawaii, which became Ameri- 
can territory at its own request in 
1900, and Alaska, which we bought 
from Russia for a little over 7 million 
dollars in 1867, are important military 
bases. Since we maintain armed 
forces in the two territories and are 
prepared to defend them, it is argued 
that the Hawaiian and Alaskan people 
should have full citizenship privileges. 
The territories now have governors, 
appointed by the President, local legis- 
latures, and one delegate each to Con- 
gress. The delegates have no vote. 

This country began, as we all know, 
with the original 13 states whose rep- 
resentatives wrote our federal Consti- 
tution. These 13 were New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 





STATES IN THE UNION | 





1789 13 STATES 
i " 
1850 31 n 
1900 45 

1912 48 
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OUR nation’s growth from 13 to 48 states 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

After the revolution, settlers 
trekked steadily westward to expand 
our country. Gradually, by purchase, 
by negotiation, and by conflict, we ac- 
quired the land which makes up our 
country now. It was obtained from 
France, from Spain, from Mexico, and 
from Great Britain. As fast as it 
was sufficiently settled, it was divided 
into parts which were made into states 
by act of Congress. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth states were admitted to the 
Union before 1800. They were Ver- 
mont, in 1791; Kentucky, 1792; and 
Tennessee in 1796. By the end of 1850 
there were 15 more states: Ohio, Louis- 
iana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama, Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Florida, Texas, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and California. 

California was added, as the 31st 
state, on September 9, 1850. And, be- 
fore 1900, we were 45 states strong 
with the addition of Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. Utah be- 
came No. 45 on January 4, 1896. 

We completed our 48 states early 
in the 1900’s, with Oklahoma as No. 
46 on November 16, 1907, New Mexico 
as No. 47, on January 6, 1912, and 
Arizona as No. 48 on February 14, 
1912.—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 
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